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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 

BY QEHHAEDT C. MARS AND FREDERIC TABER COOPER. 



"TALKS ON RELIGION."* 

" Talks cm Religion " might serve as the title for a volume of 
Sunday evening addresses by some favorite pastor. In the pres- 
ent instance, however, it indicates a broad and far-reaching in- 
quiry into the fundamentals of religion, participated in by a 
dozen or more academic and professional men who are well known 
in their respective vocations, but whose identities are concealed 
from us under the cover of anonymity. The editor of the vol- 
ume, Mr. Henry Bedinger Mitchell, does not undertake to record 
their exact language, but claims to present a faithful transcript 
of what they said, and adds much to the interest of his reports 
by retaining their original conversational form. 

This religious symposium has its origin in the somewhat un- 
usual but pleasing anomaly of a philosophical mathematician 
whose wide and deep acquaintance and sympathy with all manner 
of religious thought and endeavor, lead him to assemble the 
talkers, outline the problems and, from time to time, summarize 
the results. 

In view of general vagueness in definition, the Historian sug- 
gests that a beginning be made by each, in denning his notion of 
religion. Although there is a tendency throughout to lay stress 
upon some one element in religious experience, the outcome is 
pretty clear that religion is a pervasive and intricate complex 
of thought, emotion and will. There is always some grand 
cosmic object of thought which calls forth the various emotions 
of fear, awe, reverence or love and arouses the will to manifold 
activities. 

•"Talks on Religion." A Collective Inquiry Recorded by Henry 
Bedinger Mitchell. New York and London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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The discussion now enters upon two main lines of investigation 
which the Mathematician had already marked out — that is, the 
sources of those intimate convictions and sentiments which con- 
stitute the inner spirit of religion, and those outer ecclesiastical 
forms which religion has taken on and which have accompanied 
and influenced the historical development of civilization. In gen- 
eral, we are to deal with all that is involved in questions of the 
inner life and the outer organization, or of spirit and form. 

The Clergyman is fortunately chosen to open the discussion. 
He proves to be one of those all too rare members of his class who 
are as widely interested in what the scientist and philospher think 
as they are in what the saint does. Faithful son of an historic 
Church, and deeply prizing her creed and ritual, he is nevertheless 
alive to a progressive enlightenment that demands reinterpreta- 
tion for religion, and seeks for such a reinterpretation by giving 
to the inner spirit of the Church a larger and more rational form 
of outer expression. He sees that while the spirit is the life of 
religion, there is not only value, but necessity, in outer organiza- 
tion in order to give to that life practical efficiency. As to the 
inner life of religion, he points out that its sources are revealed 
in nature and in history, for nature not only manifests a supreme 
intelligence in its law and order, but also a progress toward some 
great spiritual outcome, as indicated in its rising evolution ; while 
history shows the unfailing presence and inspiration of Christ, 
in spite of the paganization of Christianity. The result is that, 
in its essential meaning, " the liberal Christianity of to-day," the 
Clergyman declares, " is nearer Christ than the Church has ever 
been before." His position starts all sorts, of oppositions and 
agreements. 

The Zoologist is inclined to support him in recognizing the 
lessons from nature which the evolution of life brings to light. 
Not only is there the universal egoistic struggle for existence, but 
equally the altruistic subordination of the individual to the whole; 
but more especially a mutual working together in the common in- 
terest, whether it be in a cell group or a pack of wolves. The 
Golden Eule is embodied in nature, and out of this grand fact 
develops human morality. But the Zoologist finds in nature no 
revelation of the Clergyman's Christian God. He sees rather a 
gradual development of the religious sense from dreams and ani- 
mistic beliefs to the notion of an all-pervasive, Supreme Being. 
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This is all that is necessary to arouse in man the cosmic emotion 
which is quite sufficient to give meaning to religion. 

The Social Philosopher now enters with an emphatic protest 
against this ethical religion of nature which to him is a " great, 
big, clumsy, blundering thing, caught red-handed in its idiotic 
incompetency, cruel, wasteful, remorseless! We should," he ex- 
claims, " curse nature, not worship it. Or, better still, we should 
be snobbish to nature. Use it and despise it." This somewhat 
heated antagonism to nature, we must admit, has a rational basis ; 
for nature, taken merely as such, utterly fails to meet and indeed 
often combats our highest human needs, and that, because man 
always rises above nature, is supra-natural and therefore can 
find nowhere in nature that freedom and self-realization which 
the reason in him imperatively demands. Hence the Social 
Philospher finds ethics and the religious ideals only in our own 
hearts. Men recognize at first a power about them upon which 
they must depend, but the worth of which they can little respect. 
With their refinement, however, this power assumes a higher 
worth, but, at the same time, becomes less real; until, finally, 
when the notion of ideal perfection gives supreme worth to 
the all-pervasive power, that power fades away into the realm 
of unreality. The protest raised against this denial of reality 
to the ideal rather misses the Social Philosopher's point, who, 
resting his position on Kantf s unknowable " Ding-an-sich" does 
not seem to mean that God as the ideal does not exist at all, 
but rather that so far as we are immediately concerned, He is so 
transcendent, so far exalted above our actual world, as to come 
into no real relations with it, does not rule in it; so that life is 
entirely our own affair, and we must get along with it as best 
we can without looking for any real support or guidance from 
God. 

The mystic Oxonian now comes upon the scene to deliver us 
from this godless world. And he does so by bringing God back 
to the world through spirit and faith. Man, unlike the brute, is 
a spiritual being — that is, one who rises above the reactions of 
the immediate environment and seeks satisfaction beyond the 
present and the seen. Amid the wild disorder of contending forces 
that surround and threaten to overwhelm him, he must seek the 
central and controlling governance of them all in which he can 
find security and peace. It is to this One that his spirit responds 
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in confident faith as that which will deliver him from the dangers 
and snares of the many. And it is in this mystic attitude that 
religion finds its consummation. If at first the feeling is a mere 
sense of dependence for benefit and safety, it rises in time to rever- 
ence, and then to love. " With love comes the desire for union, 
and from the desire is born the fact and the experience — the 
mystic union with the core of things." 

But, however rich and varied these views of religion may be, 
when it is regarded as an inherent fact of the individual life, 
there is also to be considered its social side, or the religion of the 
community as embodied in the Church. This institutional aspect 
of religion is dealt with by the Historian, who in a brilliant and 
rapid sketch of Church history concludes that Christianity, both 
in its Eoman and Protestant forms, has not only flagrantly de- 
parted from the example and teaching of Jesus, and embodied 
extraneous and un-Christian elements, but, resting stubbornly in 
its unprogressive dogmas and traditions, has throughout persist- 
ently obstructed the advance of humanity. He will not even ad- 
mit the Clergyman's claim that Christianity has made for right- 
eousness or worked for a moral progress in civilization over the 
past For while granting that " in our sense of brotherhood, of 
unity, of responsibility for the welfare of others," we have de- 
veloped to a degree never before known in the world, he persists 
in asserting that "it was not due to religion, but to democracy 
and science to which the Church has always been opposed." When 
confronted by the possible distinction between the inner spirit of 
religion, which the Church has enclosed, and the outer organiza- 
tion as a fallible and erring form, he insists upon their practical 
identity in the Church of history ; and this he finds to be invariably 
opposed to progress. He refuses to see that the historic organiza- 
tion was necessary to produce and nourish the germs of a new 
life which, while they needed more room for their development 
than the old form could afford, nevertheless had their origin and 
gestation there. 

If, however, the question arises as to the possibility of religion 
without organization, the Pragmatist comes to the Historian's aid 
by showing, as he sees it, the growth of true religion away from 
the necessity of communal organization to the sufficiency of in- 
dividual faith. With pagan polytheism and the monotheism of 
Judaism and Catholic Christianity there seemed to be felt the need 
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of loyal attachment to the tribe or the Church. But with the 
Protestant reformation, God ceases to be the God of the Church 
or even of Christendom and becomes cosmic and absolute. So 
general, complex and intimate, therefore, becomes the relation 
of every soul to God that " no one organization can possibly con- 
fine it or make it exclusively its own." From the nature of the 
case, as the Pragmatist views it, " religion must be immediate, 
personal, wholly individual, containing and expressing all that 
the man himself is." And he even goes so far as to say that 
organization for religion is not only unnecessary, but positively 
harmful. 

But the Oxonian again comes to our rescue. He points out with 
much cogency that, at any rate, so far as Christianity is con- 
cerned, religion by its very nature is social, and that fellowship 
is a prime factor in the development and enrichment of the in- 
dividual religious life. Moreover, all spiritual ideals demand for 
their growth and sustainment a congenial atmosphere, and it is 
precisely the Church that offers, before all other means, just this 
atmosphere. Has the actual Church of history, by its super- 
stitions, corruptions or fixit}' of ecclesiastical forms obscured the 
pure spirit of Christ? It has also continued and cherished that 
spirit, has successively put off its superstitions and corruptions, 
modified, to the growing need, its forms, and, in any case, " stands 
before us to-day an immense fact, the stimulus and instruction of 
communities. Pools may build houses — yes, and knaves too — 
that wise men may dwell in them." Is it asked again whether the 
contemporary Church is not ill calculated, in its forms of worship 
and preaching, to nourish cultivated minds? Then enter and 
modify them ! answers the Oxonian. 

But the problem is not satisfactorily solved as to how cultivated 
men of the present day can get into the Church — except on the 
old terms; or how they can stay there — on their own new ones. 
The Church has not yet learned the natural secret, as the Zoologist 
puts it, of renewing its shell with its inner growth. It does 
not even emulate the crab by casting its old rigid shell to 
form a new one. Expansion and growth are still effected by the 
formation of altogether new organizations with their own rigid 
shells. 

But it is just this diversity of religion that especially pleases 
the Social Philosopher as an indication of the manifold richness 
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of religious aspiration. To him "it is all infinitely beautiful, 
infinitely pathetic and infinitely dear." 

The final discussion brings into view the " signs of the times," 
which seem clearly to indicate the wide-spread conviction that 
religion needs a broader and more rationally significant interpre- 
tation than may be found in any of the past historical forms, an 
interpretation which not only conserves the deep fervor and lofty 
idealism of the Christian spirit, but does so in the light of the 
larger and more luminous world-view of our modern scientific 
era. Such an interpretation or reinterpretation must satisfy the 
total reason of man in its rational unity. On the one hand, true 
religion cannot exist where reason is bound or stultified by un- 
questioning obedience to human authority. On the other hand, 
natural science and logic as such, free as they are, cannot supply 
a content rich enough to satisfy the entire demands of religion. 
The activities of thought, feeling and will, in their completeness, 
must be brought to such a developed unity as to see in the ob- 
jective Truth of the cosmos the supreme Beauty of all things, 
because it rests upon an infinite and eternal energy which means 
the creative and sustaining Will of Goodness. The forms that 
would symbolize or embody such a religion might well be left to 
take care of themselves. 

It would be impossible to indicate adequately in the course of 
a single review the rich variety of theme, felicity of expression, 
and breadth of spirit which characterize "Talks on Eeligion." 
Those who are interested in living religious problems should read 
the volume for themselves. 

Gerhaedt C. Maes. 



THE NOVEL.* 

Although the modern novel is confessedly the youngest and 
most elastic of creative literary forms, no one can seriously study 
its contemporary development without marvelling at the rapidity 
of its growth and the refinement of its methods. Its earlier loose- 
ness of structure, its inclusion of story within story, its con- 
fidential asides between author and reader, which we still accept 
complacently from Thackeray, are only some of the cruder and 

•"The Technique of the Novel." By Charles F. Home. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 



